PYROPE-----PYRUS.

Py'rope, fire-garnet or Bohemian garnet,
a dark-red variety of garnet, found em-
bedded in trap tufa in the mountains of
Bohemia. It occurs also in Saxony in ser-
pentine.

Pyr'opfcone, a musical instrument, in
which the various notes are produced by the
burning of hydrogen gas within glass tubes
of various sizes and lengths.

Pyr'oscope, an instrument for measuring
the intensity of heat radiating from a hot
body, or the frigorific influence of a cold
body.

Pyro'sis, in medicine, a disease of the
stomach attended with a sensation of burn-
ing in the epigastrium, accompanied with an
eructation of watery fluid, usually insipid,
but sometimes acrid. It is commonly called
Water-brash.

Pyroso'ma, a genus of phosphorescent
Molluscoida, of the group Tunicata, com-
pound ascidians inhabiting the Mediter-
ranean and Atlantic. They unite in great
numbers, forming a large hollow cylinder,
open at one end and closed at the other,
swimming in the ocean by the alternate con-
traction and dilatation of its component
individual animals.

P/rotechny, the science of making and
using artificial fire-works, the chief ingre-
dients of which are nitre, sulphur, and char-
coal. Iron filings yield bright red and
white sparks. Steel filings and cast-iron
borings contain carbon, and give a more
brilliant fire with wavy radiations. Copper
filings give flame a greenish tint, those of
zinc a fine blue colour; the sulphuret of an-
timony gives a less greenish blue than zinc,
but with much smoke; amber, resin, and
common salt give a yellow fire. Lampblack
produces a very red colour with gunpowder,
and a pink with nitre in excess. Verdigris
imparts a pale green, sulphate of copper and
sal-ammoniac a palm-tree green. Lycopo-
dium, used also in the manufacture of stage-
lightning, burns with a rose colour and a
magnificent flame. See Fire-works.

Pyroxyl'ic Spirit, a common name for
methylic alcohol or wood-spirit See Methyl.
Pyrox'yline, a term embracing gun-cotton
and^all other explosive substances obtained
by immersing vegetable fibre in nitric or
nitro-Bulphuric acid, and then suffering it
to dry.   These substances are nitro-deriva-
tives of cellulose.
Pyrrha.   See Deucalion.
Pyrrhic Dance, an ancient Grecian war-
like dance, which consisted chiefly in such

an adroit and nimble turning of the body
as represented an attempt to avoid the
strokes of an enemy in battle, and the mo-
tions necessary to perform it were looked
upon as a kind of training for war.
Pyxrho, a Grecian philosopher of Elis,
founder of the Pyrrhonian or sceptical
school, flourished about 340 B.C. He was
early led to apply himself to philosophy by
the writings of Democritus, and, accom-
panying his master, Anaxarchus, to India,
in the train of Alexander the Great, he
there became acquainted with the doctrines
of the Brahmans, Magi, and other eastern
philosophers. Spending a great part of his
life in solitude, and abstaining from all
decided opinions concerning moral and phy-
sical phenomena, he endeavoured to attain
a state of tranquillity not to be affected by
fear, joy, or sorrow. He died in his ninetieth
year; the Athenians erected a statue in
honour of him, and his countrymen, who
had made him a high-priest, raised a monu-
ment to his memory. His chief doctrines
were the uncertainty of all human know-
ledge, and the belief that virtue is the only
good. Pyrrho left no writings. It is only
from the works of his later followers, par-
ticularly Sextus Empiricns, that we learn
the principles of his school. A disposition
to doubt is often called, from this philoso-
pher, Pyrrhonism.
Pyrrnus, King of Epirus, one of the most
illustrious generals of antiquity, was born
about 318 B.C., and was left an orphan in
childhood. He was placed on the throne of
his ancestors when about twelve years of age,
and reigned peacefully five years, when ad-
vantage was taken of his absence to transfer
the crown to his great-uncle, Neoptolemus.
After serving with his brother-in-law Deme-
trius Poliorcetes, and greatly distinguishing
himself at the battle of Ipsus, against Anti-
gonus, B.C. 301, Pyrrhus recovered his do-
minions, which he shared with his rival, and
then caused the latter to be put to death.
He next contended for possession of Mace-
donia, and in 280 passed over into Italy
to assist the Greeks against Rome. He
defeated the Romans in two battles, but
with severe loss to himself; then passed
over into Sicily, returned to Italy again,
and was defeated at Beneventum 275 B.O.
He now retired to Epirus, took part in the
Greek troubles, and was killed at Argos.
B.c.272.
Pyrus, a genus of ornamental and fruit
trees, the latter forming the chief of our
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